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The members of a certain club which has done much 
for the Classics recently received from its Secretary a 
questionnaire which included the inquiry: ‘How 
many meetings shall we have each year?” An elderly 
gentleman, whose grey locks betoken much worldly 
wisdom, answered: ‘‘As few as possible’. This was 
disconcerting, to say the least, and yet many of us could 
cordially echo that reply, if only it were possible to 
transfer the amount of energy that is now expended at 
such meetings in self-instruction, self-congratulation 
and self-commiseration tb a more direct employment 
against the foe. We are continually addressing the 
wrong people. Dr. Talcott Williams recently de- 
livered in Philadelphia an unforgetable speech in be- 
half of liberal studies and more especially the Classics. 
He had a good-sized and highly appreciative audience, 
but conspicuous by their absence were the very persons 
who most needed to hear his persuasive eloquence, 
those, first, whose purblind urging of the new in edu- 
cation has made them ruthless towards the old, those, 


secondly, who never could see any good in Latin or. 


Greek because ignorant of them and, thirdly, certain 
of our own number whom nothing but a mental explo- 
sion could awaken to the duties to which the classical 
situation calls them. 

But there is one audience that we have frequently 
before us, the best of all because it cannot escape us, 
our students, and to them, I am positive, many of us 
do not say enough about the value of our subject. 
There are competing branches of study, here unnamed, 
afew of them perhaps unmentionable, that almost speak 
for themselves to those who must see a double-barred 
S in everything or let it alone, but the higher utility of 
Greek or Latin is not so obvious even to the most dis- 
cerning utilitarian at the schoolboy age. Champions 
of our newer studies and technics are neither bashful nor 
tongue-tied in urging their merits upon a public that 
rivals the Athenian in eagerness dxodev xawérepov. On 
the other hand, many a classical teacher seems as 
unwilling to present the legitimate claims of Latin and 
Greek as to brag about his father’s integrity. He ap- 
pears to think that there is an aristocracy about the 
study that makes its position self-evident and any ad- 
vertisement undignified. But this borders on intel- 
lectual snobbery. A formal statement of our creed 
might well begin every School year and be followed all 
through it by reiterations and exemplifications, when- 
ever a favorable opportunity occurs. One such Credo 


Mr. Scudder gave as in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
7.203. The ‘Living Latin’ exhibitions with which en- 
terprising teachers have been enlightening the public 
have failed of their full usefulness if just one week sees 
the end of them. We should rather make a studied, 
conscious effort to introduce the material into the daily 
lessons of the class-room. It is the direct application 
that is convincing to the schoolboy. For instance, he 
is permanently persuaded that Latin is not a ‘dead 
language’, as soon as you have identified it for him in 
Italian, and have shown that it is not nearly so much 
disguised as Chaucer’s English in that of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. Above all, we should meet the enemy 
as often as possible on his own ground. Make clear 
the immediate utility of Latin. Take common errors 
in English, such as the use of ‘aggravating’ for ‘provok- 
ing’, and show how the classicist is protected against 
making them. Eventually the student begins to ap- 
preciate the further pleasure that the man of classical 
training derives from his recognition in English mas- 
terpieces of the niceties of language, the connotations 
of the Latin or Greek derivatives as well as their deno- 
tation, and in general that wide range of associative 
ideas to which no mere study ‘of an English dictionary 
will give the clue. 

_ But such points of pedagogy as these are perhaps 
prominent enough in the theory and practice of every 
good teacher. This editorial would rather emphasize 
a special suggestion and that is that we should pass on 
to our classes such appreciations of the study of Greek 
and Latin as we find quoted, for instance, in THE 
CLassicAL WEEKLY or as we ourselves hear at Asso- 
ciation meetings from the lips of those who are not 
professionally interested in our work. We may not 
need them, may, indeed, be a bit weary of them, but 
our students do need them. We cannot perhaps corral 
them to listen to the head of one of the most famous 
manufacturing plants in the world, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works, when he states that his youthful em- 
ployees have to unlearn their vocational training, while 
their Latin remains «rfjua és del, a priceless education, 
nor to hearken to the exquisite English of Dr. Talcott 
Williams, when he puts the study of Latin first. in 
the equipment of a future journalist, but we can at 
least repeat their tributes to the Classics to our im- 
pressionable audiences. The boy who is not in- 
fluenced by the position accorded Latin in Columbia’s 
great School of Journalism, that being certainly the 
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most ‘up-to-the-minute’ subject conceivable, is simply 
one of the many who should not be allowed to study 
the Classics any way, but should be directed to some 
other branches of learning. 

W. B. McD. 


TWO WARS IN GAUL! 


It is the tritest of sayings that history repeats itself, 
but in the events of the past few weeks the truth of this 
saying has been unusually well illustrated. The war 
occupying the northwestern part of Europe is in many 
features the repetition of a conflict held in those parts 
nearly two thousand years ago. Then a Caesar was 
regarded as the aggressor; now, no matter how much 
justification may lie back of the act, a German Kaiser 
is accounted the aggressor. Caesar represented the 
toga-clad nation which felt it its peculiar destiny to ex- 
tend its dominions to the end of the world. The Ger- 
mans, in like manner, are no doubt influenced by their 
firm conviction that they are about to find their place 
‘in the sun’. No matter how innocent this expression 
may be, it involves for many, perhaps for most Germans 
the implication of 4 great world-destiny. Rome had 
the best military organization of ancient times. In 
modern times there is no fighting machine like that of 
Germany for thorough equipment and discipline. As 
the Roman conquest was big with portent for the fu- 
ture, so now a German victory may alter the whole 
course of future history. While in these phases there 
is much upon which one may think with profit, I wish 
to call attention to a few minor features of the present 
war, so far as the strict censorship will permit us to 
know them, and compare them with some details pre- 
sented to us in Caesar’s narrative. 

First, we have not departed so widely after all from 
Caesar’s methods. Then the battle resolved itself gen- 
erally into a hand to hand contest. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the bayonet charge has been employed fre- 
quently in the present war, if newspaper reports may 
be trusted. Then, as now, cavalry screens were im- 
portant. Caesar’s cavalry, after discovering the enemy, 
withdrew in order to let the infantry do the main work. 
Close formations, such as Caesar employed, were sup- 
posed to be obsolete, but here again we have been mis- 
taken. The flank has always been important, but 
Caesar’s method of digging transverse ditches, as in B. 
G. 2. 8, and plating there his artillery, has been exact- 
ly duplicated in the present war by both French and 
Germans. The securing of supplies, bridges, the hand- 
ling of recruits, the use of a river to protect the rear, 
details occurring in the news dispatches, are familiar 
matters to the student of Caesar. The determined 
resistance offered to the Germans by the Belgians must 
have recalled even to the dullest school boy Caesar’s 
words, Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae. Cae- 
sar’s intervention in the Helvetian war ostensibly to 
protect the Aedui, allies of the Romans, has a good anal- 


1That no injustice may be done Professor Keith it seems worth 
while to state that this paper was_received.on October 20. C.K. 


ogy in England's assuried protection of Belgium’s neu- 
trality, for I presume all will admit that England's 
participation in the present strife was inevitable re- 
gardless of the violation of Belgium’s neutrality. Cae- 
sar found a pretext for invading Britain in the fact that 
aid was brought thence to the Gauls in their wars 
against him. But no one is s6 bold yet as to say that 
the analogy will go so far as this. The forced marches 
of Caesar have their counterpart in the tremendous 
advance of the German right wing upon Paris. Caesar's 
ascription of the superior merits of the Belgians to the 
fact that they refrained from wine is paralleled by Ger- 
man military orders prohibiting the use of intoxicants 
by the soldiers. These are but a few of the items re- 
ferred to in our dispatches that recall Caesar’s account. 

But there is still another and more important phase 
of the present conflict that challenges our attention. 
It is this. Many of the battle-fields of Caesar and his 
lieutenants are the scenes of the crucial struggles of the 
present war. Though the line of battle sweeps across 
the whole of Belgium and northern France, it is evident 
that there are circumscribed regions within which the 
main efforts converge, and these places correspond 
closely with the battle-fields of Caesar. Let us con- 
sider some of these. Authorities generally place the 
battle between Caesar and the German Ariovistus in 
modern Alsace, near Sennheim, and about eight miles 
from Miulhausen. Ariovistus made use of the Vosges 
mountains in an attempt to cut Caesar’s communica- 
tions, and had put Caesar between himself and the 
Rhine. The field was not of Caesar’s own choosing, 
yet it was his deliberate act that brought him there, 
and there must have been something in the strategic 
possibilities of the situation that induced him to run 


the risk. The battle was won by Caesar, and the Ger- 
mans sought refuge behind their Rhine. In the many 
movements and countermovements taking place 


around Milhausen in the last few weeks, undoubtedly 
this old battle-field has been near the center of activi- 
ties, and both the French and the Germans, just as 
Caesar did, evidently see in this region great strategic 
opportunities. 

The next battle-field was of Caesar’s own choosing. 
He had penetrated France in a northwestern direction, 
and had passed the Marne. He learned that the forces 
of the Belgians were marching south to meet him in 
order to expel the intruder. Caesar at once, marching 
in the direction of the enemy, hastened to lead his army 
across the river Aisne, and there pitched his camp. 
The river protected his rear and one side of his camp, and 
safeguarded his communications. Furthermore, there 
was a bridge at this point. It is generally agreed that 
he crossed the river near the modern Berry-au-Bac, 
which is about three miles from Craonne. While he 
was awaiting the enemy, the Belgians assailed the town 
of Bibrax, about eight miles from his camp, and iden- | 
tified with Vieux Laon, which is about five miles from 
Craonne. This town was defended by the Remi, allies 


of Caesar, and to its aid. he dispatched some auxiliary 
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troops. This had the effect of drawing the enemy 
against Caesar’s fortified camp, where the advantages 
of position, combined with Roman discipline, secured 
an easy victory for Caesar. At the present writing 
Craonne lies at the angle of the German army from 
which one line runs east and the other north. While 
Caesar’s account is much more reliable at the present 
than the newspaper reports, there is no doubt that the 
fiercest fighting has been going on in the very vicinity 
of Caesar's camp and battle-field. Now, as then, the 
river is reported choked by the bodies of the slain. 
Caesar states that the Belgian camp-fires extended a 
distance of eight miles. At this identical place, a few 
days ago, search-lights played over the heights all night 
long. 

Caesar’s most critical battle in Gaul was with the 
Nervii. The best authorities place this very close to 
Mauberge on the Sambre. The place was of Caesar’s 
own choosing, yet he permitted himself to be surprised, 
but in a brief and fierce battle, in which the fortunes 
wavered, he won a complete victory. The nature of 
the country renders this region strategic, as is amply 
proved in the present war, for the German heavy siege- 
guns were employed to reduce Mauberge before being 
used on the fortresses to the south and the east. After 
the battle with the Nervii, Caesar marched up the 
Sambre until he came to the fortified town of the 
Aduatuci. While allies of the Belgians, the Aduatuci were 
of Teutonic blood. Their town has by some been identi- 
fied with Namur, but by others, with greater probability, 
with Falhize, opposite Huy and about half way between 
Namur and Liége. By regular siege operations, Cae- 
sar brought about the surrender of this town. In the 
present war, there has been some fighting at Huy, and 
vicinity, though detailed accounts are lacking or con- 
tradictory. But there is one feature of this incident 
that claims our attention. Caesar, after accepting the 
surrender of the Aduatuci, used the utmost care that 
the inhabitants might suffer no harm from the soldiers. 
But the natives, thinking that they had thrown the 
Romans off their guard, with such weapons as they had 
not surrendered or had hastily devised, attacked Cae- 
sar’s men by night. This breach of faith met a terrible 
retribution. They were beaten back into the town 
with great loss, and the survivors, numbering about 
53,000, were sold as slaves. This incident has a close 
parallel in the recent events leading up to the burning 
of Louvain, which, according to the Germans, was done 
to avenge a similar breach of faith. It is interesting 
to note what Holmes, the greatest English authority 
on Caesar’s Gallic war, has to say of this act. ‘‘Cae- 
sar was neither vindictive or cruel; but to those who 
defied him, and especially to those who broke faith, he 
was absolutely ruthless”. This is the ground of 
justification urged by the Germans for their act. 

After returning from an invasion of Britain in 54 B. 
C., Caesar decided to distribute his legions for the 
winter among the conquered nations. Strategy cer- 
tainly entered into his calculations in the choice of the 


winter quarters. Cicero was established among the 
Nervii, in close proximity to Namur; Sabinus and 
Cotta were quartered at Aduatuca, probably the modern 
Tongres, or if not, certainly not far from Liége; Tre- 
bonius was left at Samarobriva, the modern Amiens; 
and Labienus took a position on the Ourthe in Luxem- 
burg. These places have all become familiar in the 
reports of the present campaigns. Around them the 
fortunes of battle have been decided. It is idle to 
speculate on analogies that remain to be developed. 
There is some talk of a German invasion of England or 
a French-English invasion of Germany, but probably 
neither will be realized. But enough has already oc- 
curred to indicate that Caesar, without the aid of pre- 
vious experience, with no acquaintance with military 
history and geography available to the present cap- 
tains, had a keen eye for strategic situationsand that, 
even if he was not primarily a general, he showed a 
military capacity the greatness of which is being fresh- 
ly illustrated today’. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minnesota. - ARTHUR L. KertH. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING STUDENTS 
HOW TO STUDY LATIN AND GREEK 


That the average student does not know how to 
study is generally admitted. That he must be taught 
how to study if he is to make satisfactory progress is a 
commonplace. That we too often do not take time to 
try to teach him how to study may be whispered among 
ourselves. 

It was my good fortune some years ago to teach in a 
School where we had double periods for the beginning 
Latin, in which the students studied under the guidance 


of the Latin teacher. This plan enabled the teacher to © 


direct the students in what he considered wise methods 
of study and to see that they followed his directions. 

Since that experience I have always envied the teach- 
ers of science their double periods and am in hearty 
sympathy with the experiments that are being made 
in other Schools with double periods for all subjects. 
This plan, doubtless, would simplify the training of 
students in good methods of study, because the teach- 
er would realize better the students’ faults and could 
insist on better methods. But it will be many a day 
before all Schools are organized on the double period 
plan and in the meantime many students are going 
sadly astray for the want of guidance. 

I base this statement solely on my own experience as 
a student and teacher and do not assume that you have 
had a like experience. But as a student, I needed very 
definite directions, which I did not get, and my stud- 
ents seem to be just as stupid as I was and seem to need 
just as badly the guidance which I try to give them. 

With each new class it has been my custom to try to 
bring out by quiz and informal discussion helpful ideas 


*In connection with Professor Keith's find it 
interesting to examine the article of M. S. efferson, Caesar and 
the Central Plateau of France, THE PBL, WEEKLY 4. 160-165. 
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and methods of study. I then give each student a 
copy of directions to guide him in his work. In pre- 
senting these to you my hope is that I shall receive 
other and better suggestions from you. I wish we 
might have an experience meeting on how we have 
tried to guide our students into better methods of study. 

Generally I attack the subject and the class as follows: 
Why are you here? The students seldom give me any 
information on that question, but they do give atten- 
tion. Well, then, why do you attend school? After 
due deliberation some boy says: ‘Because I have to’. 
Another suggests: ‘In order to get through’. But 
what should be your purpose? Some little girl finally 
puts us on the right track with, ‘To learn’. To learn 
what? Of course, there is so much to learn that they 
don’t know what. But what two things ought every- 
one to know how to do? 

After a long struggle we agree that everyone must 
make a life and make a living and that we attend school 
to get guidance and help in making our life and in mak- 
ing a living—help in making the best possible men and 
women of ourselves physically, mentally and spiritually, 
and help in paying society for our board and lodging, 
at least. And how do we learn? ‘By study, of course’. 
What, then, should be our purpose in study? We finally 
agree that our purpose in study should be to become 
masters of ourselves and masters of our circum- 
stances; to gain the power to adjust ourselves to our 
environment and to alter our environment to our needs, 
for it is thus that we make a life and make a living. 

In our discussions, of course, this heavy statement 
is lightened with ten to twelve parts of air. 

Shall we be more likely to accomplish our purpose if 
we learn how to study? The students think so, and I 
proceed to get from them some a b c’s of how to study, 
as follows: 

(a) Carefully review or think over the previous les- 
son or lessons before beginning the advance lesson. 

(b) Concentrate the mind so that outside interests 
will not disturb your study. , 

(c) Do not try to commit exact words until you un- 
derstand their content as far as possible. 

(d) Use dictionary and reference books for points 
not clearly understood. 

(e) Take brief notes and afterward review by outline. 

(f) Be ever alert for the purpose and the theme. 

(g) Make comparisons and contrasts when possible. 

(h) Connect the important facts of the lesson with 
facts previously learned. 

(i) Watch for principles that will help to determine 
conduct, help to make your life. 

(j) Extra effort spent on preparation of a lesson 
pays the greatest dividends. 

Thus far we have said nothing about Latin or Greek, 
but have been trying to clear the way for them and to 
connect them with the rest of the universe. 

Well, then, why are you studying Latin or Greek? 
Will either help you in making a life and in making a 
living? After all sorts of answers to these questions 


have been tested, and we are convinced that there are 
very many excellent reasons for studying Latin and 
Greek and that their study will help us in making our 
life and in making a living, we agree that, in order to 
get the greatest benefit, our purpose in study should be 
to master the language and to become familiar with the 
civilization, literature and thought of the Greeks and 
the Romans; to acquire sentence and language sense, 
mental and spiritual power; and that we should pre- 
pare each lesson for life and not for a recitation!. 

If, then, our first purpose in study is to master the 
language, what are the three main points of attack? 
After discussion, we agree that the three are vocabulary, 
inflectional forms and syntax. With respect to these 
we agree, presently, on the following guiding rules: 

(1) To acquire a vocabulary, do not look up the 
meaning of a word until you have done your best to de- 
termme its meaning without looking it up?. 

(2) Observe the word closely, pronounce it correct- 
ly, reason out its meaning by comparing and contrast- 
ing it with kindred English and Latin words and by 
asking yourself what the context demands. Use your 
brains more and thumb your Vocabulary less. 

(3) As Latin words represent objects or ideas and 
not English words, strive to go direct to the object or 
idea without loitering by the way with the English 
equivalent. This habit can best be fixed in beginning 
work. 

(4) Mark all words looked up and keep them review- 
ed. Make a slight mark in the text under the word 
looked up, and frequently glance over the pages read 
to fix in mind the words that have given you trouble. 
This plan gives excellent results with a minimum of 
time and effort. 

(5) Inflection is any change in the form of a word 
to indicate a change of meaning or change of relation- 
ship in a sentence. The mastery of inflectional forms, 
therefore, is not merely the ability to recognize a form 
readily but also to see in it the relation or possible re- 
lations of the word in its sentence and its meaning*. 

(6) As syntax has to do with the interdependence 
or interrelation of words in a sentence, to learn syntax 
you must, as you fead, observe closely the Latin syn- 
tax and idiom and compare and contrast them with 
the English. Make your English help you in Latin 
and the Latin help you in English. 

Well, then, to be more specific, what plan should you 
follow in mastering a lesson? What are the a,b,c’s of 
getting a lesson in Latin or Greek? 


\Right here is the sore spot, the reason it is difficult to get students 
to study wisely. As long as students care chiefly for grades and a 
diploma, they will not submit to the exacting, laborious method of 
study necessary really to master a subject. 

2Of course it is easier to look up a word than to try to recall or 
reason out its meaning, and so students get the lexicon habit, and 
condemn themselves to mediocrity, because they train their thumbs 
instead of their minds. The mind is sensitive, and sulks if not 
treated with respect and confidence. 

3This must be insisted on from the first. Many students learn 
the declensions and conjugations by rote without any conception 
of their purpose or meaning, and so never have the joy of exercisi 
their reason and judgment in translating a sentence. Latin isa 
stupid guesswork and agony to them. 
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(a) Review words marked in former lessons. 

(b) Recall and keep in mind the historical setting 
of the text, the situation or point reached in the narra- 
tive or argument and, if possible, anticipate what would 
naturally follow. 

(c) Review the preceding lesson or lessons, reading 
the Latin aloud and getting the thought without trans- 
lation, if possible. 

(d) Read the advance Latin aloud, pronouncing 
each word distinctly, grouping the words, observing 
carefully the forms of the words to determine their 
grammatical relations and meanings. Do your very 
best to carry the thought as you read and to picture in 
your mind what is being described. 

(e) If the meaning be not clear, take up the text as 
it comes, word by word and phrase by phrase, and try 
to determine the meaning of each word in itself and in 
its relations to the rest of the sentence. Start with the 
primary idea of the word, as suggested often by some 
cognate word in English or Latin and pass from the 
primary or general idea of the word to its inflectional 
and context meaning. Don’t look up a form or the 
meaning of a word unless it is absolutely necessary; 
then do it thoroughly and mark the word for review. 
Note very carefully all constructions, phrases and idioms, 
If the thought still be not clear, repeat the whole pro- 
cess. Every sentence presents a problem—to find out 
what it states about the subject. If it be a difficult 
sentence, many hypotheses may have to be proposed, 
examined, and rejected before the right one is hit upon 
and the meaning revealed. 

(f) Translate into clear, idiomatic English. 

(g) Ponder the passage—its literary form, its thought, 
its historical significance. 

(h) Read the Latin aloud for interpretation and ex- 
pression. 

Finally, what is the purpose of the recitation? 

The purpose of the recitation is to learn as much Lat- 
in and to get as much good as possible. To accomplish 
this end you must give the most sympathetic attention. 
Whatever you would not do if you were the only stu- 
dent in the class, or whatever if done by all would de- 
feat the purpose of the recitation is wrong: don’t do 
it. To become interested in Latin act, study as if in- 
terested. 


SAN FERNANDEZ, CALIFORNIA. T. B. Grass. 


REVIEWS 


Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque. Par A. 

Meillet. Paris: Hachette et Cie (1913). Pp. xvi 
+ 368. 

M. Meillet devotes 250 pages to the history of the 
Greek language up to the close of the classical period, 
about 100 pages to the Alexandrian and Roman periods, 
and 11 pages to Byzantine and Modern Greek. Such 
a division of space does not, of course, reflect either the 
relative linguistic importance of the several epochs or 
the state of our knowledge. It does, however, fairly 


represent the interest of students of classical Greek, 
and for such the bookisintended. The first 250 pages, 
then, cover about the same ground as Hoffmann’s 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 1, Bis zum Aus- 
gange der klassischen Zeit (Leipzig, 1911), which was 
reviewed in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6. 21-22. 

The salient feature of the new book is its caution. 
Here, as in his other published works, Meillet usually 
ignores even the most brilliant hypotheses if they hap- 
pen to be unverifyable. ‘The ingenuity”, he says 
(page 18), “often very great, which has been used in 
explaining the prehistoric innovations of Greek as of 
the other Indo-European languages has in many cases 
been spent quite in vain’’. Of etymologies he remarks 
(59) that for every one that is sure the etymological 
dictionaries offer more than ten that are doubtful. 
He is as certain as Hoffmann is that a considerable part 
of the Greek vocabulary was borrowed from the pre- 
vious inhabitants of the Aegean lands, but he distrusts 
the efforts which have been made by Fick and others 
to distinguish between Pelasgians, Leleges, etc., and to 
trace the successive waves of the Greek invasion. Hoff- 
mann’s book contains an account of The Conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula by the Greek Language, while 
Meillet contents himself with a chapter on Greek and 
the Neighboring Languages. 

It must not be supposed, however, that such cool- 
headed scholarship has nothing of interest to offer. 
When one withdraws attention from the various 
hypotheses that have been formed in regard to the de- 
velopment of the Homeric dialect and fixes his attention 
upon that dialect itself, he sees that after the Ionic 
and the Aeolic elements the next most important 
feature of Homer’s language is the employment of 
words, such as ol(¢)os, aloa, (¢)dvvt, which 
seem to be at home only in Arcadian, Cyprian, and 
Pamphylian, that is, in the Achaean dialects. Meillet’s 
tentative suggestion (193 f.)is that perhaps the Aeolians 
learned to compose epic poetry from the Achaeans much 
as the Ionians afterwards learned from them. With char- 
acteristic moderation Meillet draws no inferences from 
this tracing of the Greek epic to the people who prob- 
ably occupied Argos and Mycenae at about the begin- 
ning of the second millenium before Christ—to about 
the place and time, that is, of the traditional empire of 
Agamemnon. 

Equally mild in expression but radical in essence is 
the demonstration (203-256) that one of the most 
familiar generalizations of our handbooks is ‘exagger- 
ated’. Instead of saying that the various types of 
Greek literature hold fast the dialect in which they were 
originally composed, we ought rather to say that Greek 
writers used their own dialects or the dialects of their 
auditors except when they chose a ‘common’ dialect 
such as the Ionic of the sixth and fifth centuries or the 
Attic of the fourth or when an exalted or religious theme 
called for an exalted—that is, unfamiliar—style. In 
other words, we have been wrong in charging the Greeks 
with a stupid and inartistic bit of pedantry. 
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Other discussions of especial interest and value con- 
cern Indo-European verse and the Greek lyric meas- 
ures (150 ff.), the dialect of the choral lyric (214 ff.), 
the loss of the primitive rhythm in the xow# (295 ff.) 
and the formation of a new xow# in recent years (360 
ff.). 

The press-work is not of the best, but most of the 
misprints will be easily corrected by every reader. 

E. H. STURTEVANT. 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Quinquennales: An Historical Study. By Ralph 
Van Deman Magoffin. Baltimore: The John Hop- 
kins Press (1913). The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
xxxi, No. 4. Pp. 50. 50 cents. 

The visitor to Pompeii and Ostia, if he has epigraph- 
ic inclinations, will remember that he saw many honor- 
ary inscriptions containing the abbreviated title, 
QUINQ, or Q. Q., that is quinguennalis, and very 
likely has pondered upon what the exact functions of 
this office were, for how long a time the office was held, 
who were eligible, and whether it was an elective or an 
appointive -office. These and similar questions are 
answered, so far as they can be answered at present, in 
Dr. Magoffin’s interesting monograph. 

The literary evidence is meager; on the other hand 
the evidence of inscriptions is extensive, as might be 
expected. Dr. Magoffin finds recorded the names of 
937 quinquennales, mostly in inscriptions and on coins, 
but this number includes also guinquennales of collegia 
and non-political bodies. Many of the general con- 
clusions reached by the author will be found stated by 
Marquardt in his Rémische Staatsverwaltung and else- 
where, but a detailed investigation of every available 
bit of evidence now makes possible a better classifica- 
tion of these officers and a clearer dana of 
their administrative status. 

In brief, the quinquennales were the municipal cen- 
sors and “performed the same functions for many of 
the Roman colonies and municipalities as those exer- 
cised by the censors at Rome’’. The censors differed 
from the quinquennales in certain respects, for example, 
in the manner of election, the length of tenure of office, 
and in the eponymous character of the one and not 
of the other. . They were like them in respect to their 
main functions and in the interval of time that elapsed 
between elections. 

The constructive part of the monograph is devoted 
to the quinquennales as political officials in the munic- 
ipalities, and dismisses with a few words the officials of 
this name who acted in a non-political capacity. It is 
not possible with present evidence to determine who 
was the first quinquennalis, or where or in what year 
he first served. It is possible that at first the word 
quinquennalis was an adjective; later, it gradually took 
on the character of an official title. There are only 


17 instances of the use of the title in inscriptions dur- 
ing the Republic; only six of these are earlier than 45 
B. C., and in the Lex Iulia Municipalis of that year 


the word does not occur. It is suggested that Sulla 
legalized the term in the coloniae which he himself 
founded. It is only after the beginning of the Empire 
that the titles quattuorviri quinquennales or simply 
quinquennales appear; in the earlier period the title 
duoviri quinquennales is consistently employed. The 
evidence further seems to show that the great majority 
of these officials had previously held other offices in 
their municipalities, that is, that the office was a part 
of the municipal cursus honorum. Moreover, while 
most quinquennales were citizens of the town in which 
they held office, there were exceptions to the rule. The 
holding of this office was not limited to one term; in 
certain instances it was held twice or even three and 
four times. 

The functions of the guinquennales were in general 
similar to those of the censors at Rome. Individual 
cases show that they approved the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, superintended repairs on roads and aqueducts 
and built at private expense an amphitheater, a bath, 
and a porticus. The question whether the quinquen- 
nalis was elected or appointed is fully discussed. 
Mommsen believed that the office was elective and 
laid particular stress on the well known election notices 
of Pompeii as proof of his contention, but there is also 
indubitable evidence that in many cases the quinguen- 
nalis owed his office to appointment. 

References to sources are fully given in footnotes and 
the whole is an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Roman municipal politics. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. WALTER DENNISON. 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.113-114 there was 
an account of the Epitome Thesauri Latini, which 
promised to be a valuable addition to the equipment 
of the teacher of Latin. Early in the summer notice 
was received from the publishers that, for a variety of 
reasons, it had been found necessary to abandon the 


project for the present. 


THE LATIN LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN 
COLLEGES 


In THE CLAssIcAL WEEKLY 7.14 there was an ac- 
count of The Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges, : 
and of the fund of $5,000 raised by the League for the 
establishment of a prize open to annual competition 
by all students of the six Colleges that compose the 
League. The winner receives a cash prize of $250. 
Three medals also are awarded, in gold, silver, and 
bronze. At the first contest, held in April, 1913, 
first prize was won by a student of Milwaukee-Downer 
College. The trophy cup for the College making the 
best showing was awarded to Lawrence College, at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

The second set of examinations for these awards 
was held on May 8 last. In the morning there was 
an examination, lasting an hour and a half, in the 
writing of Latin; in the afternoon there was an exami- 
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nation, lasting two hours and a half, in the reading 
at sight of Latin prose and poetry. The examination 
was conducted by a Committee of the Latin Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. The cash prize 
and the gold medal were won by a student of Lawrence 
College. The silver medal went to a student of Car- 
roll College, the bronze to a student of Milwaukee- 
Downer College. The trophy cup went again to 
Lawrence College. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN. E. D. Wricut. 


In the Boston Evening Transcript of October 3, there 
was a notice of the death of Gardiner M. Lane, son of 
Professor George Martin Lane, of Harvard University, 
the author of a well known Latin Grammar. Some 
remarks concerning Mr. Lane, made by the Rev. 
George A. Gordon, seem worth quoting here: 


Mr. Lane’s career again illustrates what the first 
rate classical scholar can do when he turns his attention 
to business. Drill and discipline in the ancient lan- 
guages of the Greeks and the Romans and high techni- 
cal attainment in their literature may seem to many at 
an immeasurable distance from the methods of successful 
business. The case is otherwise, as illustrated in the 
career of Mr. Lane and many another. Intellectual 
keénness, mastery both of principles and of detail, 
quick and accurate observation, rapid and sound judg- 
ment have nowhere else a better field for development. 
Letters and the economic side of life are after all in 
close and healthy fellowship. 


CLASSICAL SECTION, NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Classical Section of The 
New York State Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Albany, on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 24-25. 

For Tuesday morning the programme includes an 
informal reception; a Salutatio, by Professor George 
Dwight Kellogg of Union College; a paper, Greek in 
the Secondary Schools, by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
Commissioner of Education, State of New York; 
discussion, What definite Steps can be taken this 
Year to restore Greek?, led by Dr. W. F. Tibbetts, of 
the Curtis High School, New York City; A Half-Hour's 
Musical Programme, including a rendering of the 
Delphic Hymn to Apollo; the report of the President; 
and a paper, The Classical Exhibit: Where and What 
it is, by Mr. J. P. Behm, Central High School, Syracuse. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday there will be a paper on 
The Use of Translations: Its Extent and the Remedy. 
Dr. Jared W. Scudder, of the Albany Academy, will 
discuss the matter from the point of view of the High 
School, Professor Charles Kelsey Gaines, of the St. 
Lawrence University, from the point of view of the 
College. Professor Eugene P. Andrews, of Cornell 
University, will present a paper on The Prehistoric 
Empire of Crete. Later there will be a discussion of 
Coordination of Vocabulary, in which Dr. Mason D. 
Gray, of the East High School, Rochester, Mr. T. R. 
Congdon, of the State Education Department, Albany, 


Professor Alvah. T. Otis, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, Mr. E. R. Clark, East High School, Rochester, 
and Dr. E. C. Chickering, of the Jamaica High School, 
New York City, are to take part. 

On Wednesday morning, besides the business meet- 
ing, there will be papers as follows: The Direct Me- 
thod, Miss T. E. Wye, Teacheres College, Columbia 
University; Caesar and the Kaiser in Belgium, by 
Mr. E. M. Wright, East High School, Rochester; and 
What do the Teachers want to see in the Syllabus?, 
by Mr. R. E. Holmes, West High School, Rochester. 

The officers of the section are Dr. Mason D. Gray, 
East High School, Rochester, President; Mr. Jared 
W. Scudder, Albany Academy, Vice-President; Miss 
Carolyn A. Whipple, High School, Schenectady, 
Secretary; Mr. E. A. Partridge, East High School, 
Rochester, Treasurer. 

All the sessions will be held in the First Lutheran 
Church, Albany. Further information may be ob- 
tained from any of the officers named above. 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


It is planned to publish each month, as in Volumes 6 and 7, a 
list of articles touching the Classics that have appeared in period- 
icals, English or foreign, not specifically devoted to the Classics. Such 
articles are often of great interest and value; even an incomplete 
list of them will be most helpful. The preparation of this list will 
be in charge of Professor H. H. Yeames, of Hobart College, Geneva, 
and Mr. William Stuart Messer, of Barnard College, Columbia 
University. All readers of THE CLassicaL WEEKLY are invited to 
send to Professor Yeames or Mr. Messer titles of such articles, 
especially of articles they have themselves contributed to various 
i belonging in the category indicated above.—For earlier 

ists of this sort see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.150; 6,39,63, 

119,143,183,207,215; 7-47-48, 72,06, 104, 128, 152, 192, 216. ° 

save space a set form should be followed by all contributors. Thus, 

an entry like (J. C. Stobart, The Glory that was Greece) indicates 
an unsigned review of the book named; an entry like J. G. Frazer, 

The Golden Bough (Andrew Lang), indicates a review of Frazer's 

book by Andrew tone an entry like How did Thucydides write 

Numbers?, J. P. Mahaffy, indicates an article by Mahaffy; an 

entry like Professor Verrall or Sophocles's Ichneutae means an 

unsigned editorial or note or comment. 

America—May 30, A Plea for Christian Authors, H. F. Wright 
— = Minucius Felix and Tertullian should be read in 

olleges). 

Athenaeum (London)—Apr. 18, (Magnus, P. Ovidi Nasonis 
Metamorphoseon Libri xv; Smyth, The Composition of the 
Iliad; Courthope, Selections from the Epigrars of M. Valerius 
Martialis).—May 9, (Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part 4, 3d 
ed.; Adonis, Attis, Osiris); (Furtwangler and Urlichs, Greek 
and Roman Sculpture); (Waldstein, Greek Sculpture and 
Modern Art).—May 16, (Grenfell & Hunt, The gy 
Papyri, Part 10; i Encyclopaedia, Vol. 8).— 
May 23, (ieee Watts, The Renaissance of the Greek Ideal).— 
May 30, The Odes of Solomon, Rendel Harris.— June 6, (Allen, 
The Age of Erasmus); More Antiquities from Abydos; 
— The Origin of Attic Comedy).—June 20, The 

Icestis at Bradfield.—June 27, (Frank, Roman! mperialism; 
Kern, Inscriptiones Graecae; Elliott, The Acharnians o 
Aristophanes).—July 11, The Acharnians, R. T. Elliott, and 
reviewer's reply.—July 18, (Thompson, Studies in the Odyssey ; 
Lamb, Clio Enthroned; Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes an: 
the Last Days of Greek Freedom; Montagu Butler, Some 
Leisure Hours of a may, See 2 Hannibal Once More, D. W. 
Freshfield.—July 25, (Bouchier, Spain under the Roman 
Empire; Vernes, Les Emprunts de la Bible hebraique au Grec 
et au Latin; Foucart, Les Mystéres d'Eleusis; Perrot & 
Chipiez, Histoire de l’'Art dans l’Antiquité, Vol. 10: La Gréce 
archaique; la Céramique d’Athénes).—Aug. 1, (Gercke, Die 
Entstehung der Aeneis); The Alpine Passes of Varro.—Aug. 
15, (Ferrero, Ancient Rome & Modern America).—Sept. 19, 

- Republican Rome & Augustus Govel. Republican 

Francis, Augustus, his Life & ork). 


Atlantic Monthly—July, The Greek Genius, J. J. Chapman.— 
Oct., Pagan Morals, Emily James Putnam. 

British Review—Sept., Philippides, C. C. Martindale. 

Century—April, To Poseidon of Sunium (sonnet, illustrated), J. S. 


Martin. 
Churchman—Apr. 18, Virgil and the Country Pastor, C. P. Parker. 
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Conon Review July. The Nene East, 
ee * -—Aug., (A. S. Way, Sophocles in English Verse). 
Dial—Sept. 16, The Asiatic and the Greek Spirit in Literature, C. L. 


oore. 
Edinburgh Review—July, The Evolution of the Roman Campagna, 
Luigi Villari; Greek Music, F. A. Wright. 
Educational Review—March, Greek at Princeton, A. F. West.— 
Sept., Discussions: Idola Linguarum, Greek, Gilbert Murray. 
Fortnightly Review—July, Sir James Frazer. 
FP —Aug., The Intellectual Awakening in Athens and its 
Modern Analogy, A. A. Trever.—Sept., Atalanta and Meleager, 


A. Updegraff. 

L'Illustration (Paris)—Feb. 21, Pompéi 4 vol d’oiseau (photographs 
taken from a flying machine). 

Independent—July 13, A Tragedy of Rome (John Masefield, 

ompey the Great).—Aug. 3, An Athenian Night (a poem), 
C. Scollard.—Aug. 10, The Colosseum (photographed from a 
dirigible); (G. Ferrero, Ancient Rome and Modern America). 
— 31, Antony and Cleopatra (motion picture play). 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology—July, S. L. Wolff, 
The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction (A. J. Tieje). 

Journal of Home Economics—Oct., Latin as a Vocational Study, 

,. A. S. Perkins (published in full in The Classical Journal, Oct.) 

Literary Digest—June 6, Sappho from the Dust (with text and 
translation of new Cena ode). 

Modern Philol —July, The Influence of Seneca’s Tragedies on 
Ferreira’s tro and Bermudez’ Nise lastimosa and Nise 
laureada, J. P. W. Crawford. 

Nation (London)—May 30, (E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum).— 
June 6, (W. R. M. Lamb, Clio Enthroned).—June 13, (P. S. 
Allen, The Age of Erasmus).—June 20, The Return of Alcestis, 
H. W. Nevinson; The Genius of Thucydides (W. R. M. Lamb, 
Clio Enthroned: A Study of Prose-Form in Thucydides). 

Nation (New 14, Correspondence: John Alden 
(teacher of Greek in the Portland High School), K. C. M. Sills. 
—Apr. 23, Notes: Way's Sophocles; Notes from Abroad: 
The Site of the supposed Villa of the Poet Horace.—May 7, 
Educational Supplement, Reviews (A. T. Murray, Xenophon's 
Anabasis; Loeb Classical Library, Plato, Vol. 1, b . N. 
Fowler; E. J. Thomas, Plautus’s Aulularia; W. Rr, Allen, 
Tacitus’s Agricola and Germania; T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's 
Commentaries; A. L. Janes and P. R. Jenks, Bellum Helveti- 
cum; Hutton Webster, Readings in Ancient History; W. M 
West, The Ancient World).—May 14, Notes (Woodward and 
Mattingly, Barlaam and Ioasaph of St. John Damascene, 
Loeb Class, Lib.).—May 21, A New Poem of Sappho (text and 
translation).—May 28, French Watering Places, Cures and 
Archaeology, S. D.—June 11, The Bishop of Hippo (Bertrand, 
Sainte Augustin).—July 9, Old Decay and a Modern Instance 
(Ferrero, Ancient Rome and Modern America); Notes 
(Bosanquet, Days in Attica; Murray, Euripides and his Age; 
Fitz Simon, The Ten Christian Pastorals of Virgil); Notes 
from Abroad: Museum Faesulanum).—July 16, Defensive 

gression (Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism); Notes 
(Kate Stephens, The Greek Spirit).—July 23, Another Part of 
Professor Frazer’s Golden Bough (The Scapegoat, Part 6).— 
july 30, Notes (Weller, Athens and its Monuments).—Aug. 6, 
tome and her Local Commonwealths (Reid, The Municipali- 
ties of the Roman Empire).—Aug. 20, (Diana Watts, The 
Renaissance of the Greek Ideal).—Sept. 10, (Loeb Classical 
Library: Suetonius, Vol. 2, by J. C. Rolfe; Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia, Vol. 1, by Walter Miller; Cicero, De Finibus, by 
H. Rackham); (Westaway, Quantity and Accent in the Pro- 
nunciation of Latin); (T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Gallic War); 
(Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, Vol. 2); (Harrington, The 
Roman Elegiac Poets); (Kirtland & Rogers, Introduction 
to Latin; Smith, Latin Lessons; Bain, First Latin Book); 
(Davis, A Day in Old Athens); (Smyth, The Composition of 
the Iliad).—Oct. 8, A. W. Verrall (Collected Literary Essays, 
Classical and Modern; Collected Essays in Greek and Latin 
Scholarship); Notes (Lamb, Clio Enthroned; Robertson, 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
torical Research; Hyamson, Mosaicarum et Romanarum 

Legum Collatio). 

Nineteenth Century—Aug., Athenian and British Democracy, 
H. Cloriston, 

North American Review—Sept., (Tenney Frank, Roman Imperial- 


ism). 

Outlook—Apr. 18, Why I Have a Bad Education, W. P. Hall.— 
June 6, That Bad Education: What the Classics Have Meant 
to Readers of The Outlook; Romans in Britain (photographs). 
—June 13, That Bad Education: The Case Against the Class- 
sics, by Outlook Readers.—June, (Cotterill, Ancient Greece) 
—Aug. 1, The Classics and Experience, by Women Readers.— 
Aug. 22, The Classics and a Bad Education: What College 
Presidents and Other Leading Educators Think.—Sept. 2. 
(W. W. Fowler, The Roman Idea of Deity).—Sept. 23,(Pickard- 
oe ea Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Free- 

om). 

Popular Science Monthly—Aug., Apiculture in the Time of Virgil, 


Quarterly Review—July, The Mysteries of Mithras, H. Stuart 


Jones (ill.), 


Revue des deux mondes—May 1, Revue littéraire: La Conversion 


d’Horace, André Beaunier (Courbaud, Horace, sa vie et sa 

pensée 4 l’époque des épitres, étude sur le premier livre). 
ue—May-June, La Renaissance de l'histoire an- 

au milieu du roe siécle, L. Halphen.—July— 


e histori 
cienne en 


Aug, , Recherches sur la garde impériale et sur le corps d’officiers 
° — romaine aux 4e et Se siécles (suite et fin), Ch.— 
. Bahut. 

School Review—March, The Nineteenth Michigan Classical Con- 
ference, F. W. Kelsey.—Apr., Co-ordinating Latin with Other 
High School Subjects, M. D. Gray.—-May, A Comparison of 
the First-Year Courses in Latin and German, H. L. Senger— 
Oct., First-Year Latin and First-Year German, Charles 
Holzwarth. 

i“ a Quarterly—April, New Greek Literature, C. W. 

eppler. 

Spectator—Apr. 25, Current Literature: Two new volumes in the 
Loeb Classical Library (Dio Cassius, Vol. 1; Suetonius, Vol. 2); 
Jurisprudence: (Clark, Roman Private Law).—May 30, 
A New Volume in the Loeb Library (Barlaam and Ioasaph).— 

une 13, (Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part 7: Balder, the 

eautiful).—June_ 20, The Humanist Po (Ady, Pius II; 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini).—July 4, illiam Ridgeway 
(Essays and Studies Presented to W. R. on his Sixtieth Birth- 
day, 6th Aug., 1913); (Clark, The Primitive Text of the 
Gospels and Acts); (Bouchier, Spain under the Roman 
Empire).—Aug. 15, The Belgians, J. Hudson, (Latin distich) ; 
(Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity).—Aug. 22, An Historical 
Parallel (Belgium and Melos, 427 B.C.), F. C. Conybeare; 
Poetry: Idle Tears (Meleager, Anth. Pal. vii, 476), Mycenae 
(Pompeius, Anth. Pal. ix, 28), C.—Aug. 290, Who Were the 
Romans? (Lloyd, The Making of the Roman People).— 
Sept. so, The Germans in Belgium (quoting from Caesar, B. G. 
vi, 23), C. 

Times (London) Weekly Edition, Liseoesy Supplement.—March 27, 
Sculpture Ancient and Modern (Waldstein, Greek Sculpture 
and Modern Art; Furtwangler and Urlichs, Greek and Roman 
Sculpture).—Apr. 17, Martial at his Best (Coasthope, Selec- 
tions from the vara of M. Valerius Martialis, Translated 
and Imitated in English Verse).—May 8, Sappho and Others 
(Grenfell and Hunt, open gs Papyri, Part 10).—May 15, 
Primitive Pantomime (Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy) ; 
Music (Brown, Latin Songs, Classical, Mediaeval, and Modern, 
with Music). May 22, Greek Art (Kaines Smith, Greek Art 
and National Life).—June 19, Cleopatra (Weigall, The Life 
and Times of Cleopatra Queen of Egypt); isure Hours 
(Montagu Butler, Some Leisure Hours of a Long Life: Trans- 
lations into Greek, Latin and English Verse).—June 27, An 
Imperial Villa (Ganther, Pausilypon: The Imperial Villa near 
Naples).—July i: A New Factor in Textual Criticism (Clark, 
The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts); Roman Spain 
(Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire).—July 17, (Percy 
Gardner, Principles of Greek Art).—July 24, e Religion 
of Cicero (Warde Fowler, Ideas of Deity in the Last Century 
before the Christian Era); (Lamb, Clio Enthroned, A Study 
of Prose Form in Thucydides).—Sept. 11, Rome and America 
(Ferrero, Ancient Rome and Modern America). 

Times (London) Weekly Edition—May 22, A New Manuscript of 

eocritus. 

Times (London) Educational Supplement)—Apr. 7, Correspondence: 
Grammatical Terminology, Illustrations from Modern Greek, 
C. S$. Houronouzios; The Pronunciation of Latin, G. C. Arm- 
strong and E. C. Bayliss; The Choic: of Books; The Classics 
in 1913 (The Year's Work in Classical Studies, edited by _ 
Bailey); New Educational Books and Reprints Piardy, e 
Shorter Aeneid; Smyth, The Composition of the Iliad; Corn- 
ford, The Origin of Attic Comedy; Bezard, Comment Appren- 
dre le latin 4 nos fils; Courthope, Selections from the Epigrams 
of M. Valerius Martialis)—May 5, Correspondence: The 
Retention of the Classics, C.L.D.; The Pronunciation of 
Latin, A. H. Cruickshank; Classical Education, a Catalogue 
of Perished Glories, ‘‘Renegade”’; Classical Reading in Middle 
Life, Faults of Selection, J. McLachlan.—June 2, The Pro- 
nunciation of Latin, J. R. Blakiston; Classical Education, a 
Plea for the Historical Method, A. F. Giles: Reply, T. L., 
Papillon; Imperishable Glories, J. F. Roxburgh; Classical 
Reading in Middle Life, J. W. Joynt.—July 7, The Teaching of 

Methods at the Perse School.—Sept. 1, (Edmonds 
Greek History for Schools). 

pm Review—July-Sept., Academic Leadership, P. E. More. 

Yale Review—July, e Recovery of Lost Greek Literature, 
H. DeForest Smith. 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 28 


At nine o’clock on Saturday morning, November 28, 
there will be a Classical Conference at the College of 
the City of New York, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. The pro- 
gramme will include a paper by Dr. Walter E. Foster, 
of the Stuyvesant High School, New York City, on 
The Reorganization of Secondary Latin, and a Round 
Table on Teaching of Vocabulary. A fuller notice of 
the Conference will be given in the next issue. 
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